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““ART NOUVEAU.” 


Proud Owner of New Cottage. “I'VE BEEN WONDERING WHAT CREEPERS TO PUT ON THE COTTAGE. 
John. “ WELL, Str, ONE OF THEM VIRGINIAS WOULD COVER IT UP QUICKEST.” 


Bending my back, now gashed and bare, 
Frae land to land, 

And, by yon Sun! five hunder mair 
I hope to stand ! 


THE AULD BRIG O’ AYR. 
[Lord Rosesery has appealed for £10,000 to 
this famous structure from being de- 
molished on account of its unsafe condition. 
rhe anniversary of Burns’ birthday is on the 
25th, and his immortal memory will be toasted 
at numerous haggis-and-whiskey feasts. Mr. 
Punch's advice for Burys’ nicht is that his 
worshippers should pass round the hat and let 
their saxpences go bang into it. } 


save 


Could ye but see the mighty thrang 
Hae passed my cobble stanes alang, 
The lads and lasses, lithe and strang, 
The bairns sae prime! 
My fren’s, you’d say I did sma’ wrang 
Meant for a poet, born an Earl, To beg for lime! 
His Lordship, like a pawky carl, 
Has ta’en the spigot frae his barr’l 
And let it run 
In gowden thoughts and words o’ pearl, 
Weel oiled wi’ fun. 


Ladies and Lords frae yont the toun, 
Knights wi’ chain coats and iron 
shoon, 
Bailies, hae bauchled up and doun 
My auld soos back ; 
And Princes reested on my croon, 


Ye brither Scots, frae Perth to Denny ! 
To hae their crack. 


Tak’ tent o’ drum-taps frae Dalmeny ; 
Come ilka Jecx, come ilka Jenxy, 
Richt blithe and trig, 
Row in your pound, birl up your penny, 
And save the Brig! 


Sut, King amang them a’ by right 

Was he who on yon autumn night 

Watched the braid moon her silver light 
Lave in my stream, 

The while he preened his fancy’s flight, 
And wove his dream. 


Five hunder years, in foul and fair, 
I’ve knelt upon the Banks o’ Ayr, 
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'And shall these stanes where 


WHICH DO YOU THINK WOULD BE BEST, Jonn?” 


Rasps | 
stood, 
For lack o’ mortar, by the rood ! 
A shapeless mass beneath the flood 
Sink for a’ time ? 
The King o’ Scotland's rhyming brood 
Forbids the crime! 


All ye who warm at Rappre’s flame, 
Who sing his sangs, and toast his name, | 
The door step o’ his muse’s hame 
Ye daffin’ ca’ me 
ke his the sorrow, yours the shame, 


If ill befa’ me! 


y all the guid his sangs hae done, 
y all the love that he has won 
“rae Arctic night to India’s sun, 
Ower land and sea, 
While greenwoods grow and rivers run, 
It shall na be! 





Looxina ror Work.—‘ Mother’s Help, 
age 164, where no children.”—Man- | 
chester Guardian. 








GREAT EXPLOIT OF A GROCER’S 
ASSISTANT. 
Alleged to be the Only Passenger 
Who has ever Ridden 


IN AN EMBANKMENT TRAM 
between Blackfriars and 
Waterloo Bridges. 


Fut. Description anpD Portrait. 


CONSIDERABLE excitement prevailed in 
Fleet Street and the precincts of the | 
on Saturday night last on its 
becoming known that a passenger was 
illeged to have travelled in one of the 
London County Council's Vacuum Spec- 
tacular Embankment Trams. 

We are now in a position to give full 
particulars as to the exploit itself and | 
the antecedents of the pe rpetrator, Mr 
Avsert Josepn Wore ke, an assistant in 
the firm of Burpekin anp Popcer, Foreign 
and Colonial Produce Merchants, Amble- | 
side Road, Lambeth. 

Mr. Worp.e, on being interviewed by 
a representative of the Local Govern 
ment Board, frankly admitted that he 
well aware that the L.C.C. 
tacular Vacuum Trams were only in 
tended for officials, and that their use 
by the public was severely discouraged. 
But all through his life he had 
himself to surmount difficulties, and 
soon as the trams began running he 
resolved to make the attempt. By way 
of preparation, and in order to familiarise 
himself with danger, he had once con- 
cealed himself on the Tower Bridge 
when the bascules were in movement ; | 
and on another oceasion, on being told 
to move on by a L.C.C. constable, boldly 
called him a“ sham copper.” He had 
also gone into strict training and read 
nothing but the works of Mr. Wetts 
for a fortnight previously. He had 
originally thought of disguising himself 
as a tram official, but decided that this 
would be cowardly, and as a matter of 
fact had worn his ordinary clothes, a 
lounge suit of brown vicuna, with a 
bowler hat and a dark blue tie. 

He was favoured at the moment of the 
attempt by a slight fog, and seized the 
opportunity of darting on to a car 
when the conductor was talking to the 
driver, and concealed himself under the 
seat without attracting the attention 
of the other officials who were inside 
the car. The discomfort he underwent 
during the transit from Waterloo to 
Blackfriars Bridge was intense; and to 
make matters worse the journey, owing 
to the fog, was unusually slow. When 
the car stopped he was so cramped that 
for a moment he could not move; then, 
nerving himself for a supreme effort, he 
hurled himself out on all fours, and 
rushing at top speed to Printing House 
Square claimed and obtained sanctuary 


savoy 


was Spec- 


set 


as 
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Me. Worp.e, 
who has succeeded in riding on an Embank- 
ment Tram. (From a Photo.) 
as one of the 10,000 signatories to Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s memorial. 

Mr. Worpte, who is a modest, un- 
affected young man of medium height 
and fresh complexion, attributed his 
success in some part to his parentage. 
His mother was of Welsh extraction, and 
his father had been a phrenologist who 
was much in request at bump suppers 
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woman was Marie; his favourite fruit 
was a Carlsbad plum. He was a life- 
long abstainer, and had recently won 
the bagatelle championship at the North- 
East Lambeth Polytechnic. 





A REVISED VERDICT. 

[We are told that a sense of humour in 
women may become fashionable, since fewer 
women think humour silly than was the case 
four years ago. | 
“Dapune, when you read my verse long 

since, 

Your appreciation was but chilly ; 
Candidly | own you made me wince, 
Nettled at the words you did not mince, 

Dubbing (as you did) my humour 

‘silly!’ 


“Ah! but now with ecstasy I learn, 
You, whose frown (reflected) wrinkled 
my brow, 
Doat on humour which you used to 
spurn 
And it even seems that some discern 
Humour in your very lip and eyebrow. 


“ Prithee, Dapxye, let me then anew 
Search the bureau where I relegate 
them, 
Bringing thence and offering to you 
Verses once despised, if it be true, 
Dearest, you at last appreciate them.” 


** Damon, since I’ve struck on humour’s 


at Keble College, Oxford. He was a y Van, ° ° . 
convinced supporter of the Channel Nay, for its detection boast some skill, 
Tunnel scheme and the abolition of war, 


compulsory Greek. The authors that 
had influenced him most were SaMUEL 
Ssuces, Sir Otrver Lopce and Mr. Frank 
T. Buitey, the author of Windbag the 
Whaler. His favourite characters in 
real life were Otiver CromMWwELL and 
Harry Lauper; his favourite colour was 


magenta; his favourite name for a 








Mr. Worpie 
at the age of five. 


(From a Photo.) 


After reading carefully again 
All your verses, I must now with pain 
Frankly own—I find them silly still, 
Sir.” 





‘‘Smart Young Reporter 
Wants to better himself. Can do Book- 
keeping by Double entry, Stage manage, or 
take up any Position of Trust. Can ride 
7 st. 10 lbs. Abstainer. Auburn, tenor, left- 
hand medium leg break. Father Churchman.” 
Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore. 
THE young man seems to lack versa- 
tility. Certainly his secretiveness on 


lecturer is very suspicious. 





Humours of a Contemporary. 


WE cull the following passages from 
The Throne :— 


“I think teaching and nursing are the two 
highest professions that any woman can aspire 
to.” 

“Character as well as ability is necessary for 
a boy’s future.” 


sentiment of these two remarks, but we 
do protest against their appearance 
under the heading of “ Bons-Mots of the 
Week.” 











the subject of his experience as a full- | 
back, a fisherman and a temperance | 


We have nothing to say against the | 
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ABSIT OMEN! 


Morner Hatpaxe. “CLUCK! CLUCK! CLUCK!” 
Mortner Broprick (sniffly). “AH, I HATC HED A BROOD OF SIX EVERY BIT AS FINE AS YOURS 
—AND W BE ALL KNOW WHAT BECAME OF THE M.” 


Oc sad 























THE ALTRUISTIC TOUCH. 





Lady Bountiful. “Ou, DEAR Miss SMITH, DO SEND ME SOME OF YOUR PRICELESS LITTLE SKETCHES FOR MY RUMMAGE SALE ON THE 261H,” 





MORE EDUCATION ACTS. 
In the little village of Sompting there is being successfully carried 
the most remarkable experiment of recent years, the teaching of | 
ldren by making them act their lessons.”—Daily Paper. ] 
Aas! Our teachers all made huge mistakes 
Since patient dames endeavoured to relate us 
The fable of King ALrrep and the cakes, 
Without the aid of cooking apparatus ; 
And, touching lampreys, never bought a sample, 
That we might sigh to follow Henry’s sad example ! 


I 


Some few years later erudite “D.D.’s” 

Of vinegary aspect would compel us 
To construe such vivacious words as these : 

“ Nune est bibendum, nune pulsanda tellus,” 
Without arranging an impromptu “ hop,” 
Or sending for a single draught of ginger pop! 
Their methods were, of course, absurdly wrong ; 

Some pleasant, harmless gift of mighty Bacchus 
Would inculcate the spirit of the song 

And due affection for the genial Flaccus ; 
Whilst something in the way of mild saltation 
Might help to stimulate the young imagination. 


When Public Schools adopt this “acting” plan, 
We'll see young Brown and Hawks, Jones 
and Harris 
Gladly interpreting, as best they can, 
The meeting of the goddesses with Paris — 
(He swearing that their graces made (Enone 
Seem, by comparison, distinctly plain and bony.) 











With what delight a pedagogue will gaze 
Upon a class of satyrs (or bacchantes) 
All cheerfully endeavouring to raise 
A worse Inferno than the poet Danre’s, 
Or frisking it with wild and uncouth frolics, 
Like merry shepherds in Virgilian bucolics. 


A scene or two from Euciip’s private life 
To rouse an interest in his didactics) 
Might show the sage’s estimable wife 
Anticipating Mrs. Caudle’s tactics, 
The while he ponders, disinclined for wrangles, 
The dazzling similarity of two triangles. 


When dull and joyless studies are consigned 
To Limbo whilst the uproar waxes frantic, 
Ushers will look thereon with open mind, 
Wreathed in approving smiles not too pedantic ; 
They may, indeed, regard it as becoming 
To join the sport themselves and do a little mumming ! 








Astronomical Notes. 
“ A REMARKABLE feature of the coming eclipse is the absence 
of Anglo-Saxon enterprise.” — Standard. 
* A still more remarkable feature will be the absence of the 
sun.” Punch. 





WastrFIs are going pretty strong in Birstall just now. 
According to The Birstall News, the local Cooperative Society 
met on Monday last and decided that their sausage machine 
be repainted. What has The Daily Mail got to say to that? 
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| of Finance,” 


| thieves’ 


tongue 


| selves, Kronstadt be- 
comes of course Tdate- 
nork. Whenever you 
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| the Bank of England 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 
Mr. Puncn’s Untrrustwortay Guipe To 
Lonpon. 

Carrer XIX. 

The Bank of England. 

Loxpon has of course many Banks, 
therein differing from its river, which 
has only two. The Bank of England is 
the chief, and very well worth robbing. 
The precautions which are taken against 
robbers are, however, complete, officials 
being on duty day and night armed to 
the teeth: armed indeed so thoroughly 
that even their hats are always cocked. 
Hence the old proverb: “ He who enters 
the Bank of England intent upon 
plunder comes out with a flea in his 
ear.” It is this reputation for impreg- 
nability which has won for the Bank 
of England the nick- 


bureau in the centre of the building, 
with its long single drawer, the handles 
of which are almost worn to nothing by 
continual usage. Even while you stand 
here for a minute or so as many as a 
hundred City men will run up to it, 
wrench it open, and return with a dis- 
gusted expression as they perceive it to 
be empty. This is indeed an historic 
article—for it is the famous drawer to 
which so many recipients of cheques are 
told to “ refer.” 

The Bank of England is, of course, a 
rich man’s Bank. The ordinary man 
with £5000 a-year and so forth must bank 
where he can. The Bank of England is 
for millionaires, and yet such is the 


innate modesty and simplicity of many 
a merchant prince that you would find, 
if you 


were to follow one, that he 
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‘Now then, Parker, why the dickens 
have you been so long?” 

Heavens! Can we have made a mis- 
take? Is this only a junior clerk after 
all? Or is it not more probably a blind 
to throw people off the scent? For the 
city is a very knowing place. However, 
we will not follow anybody else. 

(To be continued.) 





UN JEU POUR LES FOUS. 


GLossaky. 
Tee—the goal. 
BottLe-—a bottle-shaped mark placed on the 


centre of the tee. 


Hoa—a stone which does not reach the hog- 
line. It is out of play. 

Sxip—the captain of a side. 

Soop—sweep. 


Sit powN—a conjuration addressed to a stone 
that is going too fast. 








“the Kronstadt 
by which 
it is always known in 
kitchens and 
rookeries. In their pe- 
culiar argot, called back- 
slang, in which strange 
they speak 50 
fluently among them- 


name 





see two evil looking men 
conversing in whispers 
of the “* Tdatsnork fo 
Eenanif”’ you may know 
that yet another raid on 


is being arranged. 


The Bank of England 










at 


a4! 





to the casual eye may 
seem to be built of 
ordinary grey stone, 


much grimed by London 


smoke. But this is SECTION 
wrong. Stone may be 


cut through. 
a veneer, a ruse to be found out with 
bitter tears by the enterprising Jack 
Suepparp, fret-saw in hand, for beneath 
it are layers of Damascus steel and bullet- 
proof cloth, asbestos, and 
inflammable paint. Nothing can pene- 
trate the Bank of England, except by the 


concrete, 


doors. Here, it is true, it is vulnerable, 
but every care is taken to see that 
unsuitable persons or dogs are not 


admitted, while all the cashiers 
not only protected by a brass railing, but 
armed also with copper shovels, that 
implement having been adopted as the 
Bank clerks’ weapon ever since Sir 
Tuomas GresHAM used one to fell a foot 
padde who stoppyd hym on ye roadde to 
ye village of Charing manie centuries 
(A murrain on such ! 


are 


agone. knaves ! 


quotha.) 


On entering the Bank of England the| for him. 


OU 


The stone, therefore, is only | 






are GR? 
| liane 
PES 

AX © 


Le Curling, dit M. 
Lesianc. Flite pour le 
Curling! Un jeu pour 
les fous! Tu sais, mon 
vieux, jusqu’a quel point 
je suis sportsman. Le 
tennis? J’en raffole. 
La chasse a l’alouette ? 
Enragé, s'pas? Il n’ya 
pas un sport, un jeu, un 
exercice, quoi? dont ton 
petit JuLes ignore les 
détails les plus minu- 
tieux. Figure-toi, alors, 
ma joie quand, le lende- 
main de mon arrivée 
chez Sir Muck eraow, 
sa fille ainée, Miss Give 
(une blonde ravissante, 
mon cher!) m’invite 
a faire une partie de 
Curling sur le lac qui 


als 















R UNTRUSTWORTHY ARTIST 


probably has only one lunch in the 
middle of the day, just like an ordinary 
person, and returns home in but a 
single cab. 

Let us follow this one. Although so 
young he is obviously very successful. 
He comes into the Bank in a great hurry, 
holding his portfolio in his hand. See 
how rich he must be, for this portfolio, 
to protect it further from the pickpockets 
that aredogging hisevery step, is fastened 
to his body by a chain. Clearly a multi- 
millionaire. He says something to the 
clerk with the shovel, they exchange 
papers, he leaves again. Probably he 
has negotiated a loan for £500,000. My 
impression is he is one of the RoruscHitps. 
See, he runs across the road—let us run 
He dashes into another Bank. He 
has so much money that no one Bank—not 
even the Bank of England—is enough 
We follow. Listen, the mana- 


too. 


| first thing that strikes one is the gigantic! ger, all deference, is speaking to him. 


IN LONDON. 
OF THE Bank OF ENGLAND, FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


se trouve devant le 
perron du chateau. 

J'accepte, tu le penses 
bien. Un sport nouveau. 
Voila justement mon affaire ! 

Une fois sur la glace, Miss Give et 
Miss Gxapisse, la cadette, font le picks- 
me-up. Miss Grve me dit, “ Vous étes de 
mon équipe. Reluquez-moi cette bou- 
teille sur le thé.” Je regarde, mais je ne 
vois ni bouteille ni thé. Est-ce qu'elle 
se moque de moi? Sais pas,moi. C'est 
comme je te le dis, un jeu pour les fous. 
N’y comprends rien, mais rrrrrrrien. 

Miss Grxe reprend alors, “ Vous allez 
commencer., 

“Jamais de la vie,” dis-je, en galant 
homme. “Ce n’est pas & JULES XavIER 
Lucten Desciaves Lesianc de commencer, 
par exemple, alors que trois belles 
demoiselles font partie de la méme équipe 
que lui!” 

“Mais si. Mais si,” dit Miss Give. 
Faut obéir 4 votre skeep. Fichez-moi 
done un bon coup et que ca commence.” 

Alors, chacun s’empare de petits balais 
et file 4 l'autre extrémité du rink. Le 





es 

















jeune Tom, qui fait le premier coup pour 

son camp, lance sa pierre. (a glisse, ga 

glisse, et puis ca sarréte. A moi le 
up. Je prends ma pierre. Sapristi! 

juelle est lourde! Je la lance. (a 

lisse et ca glisse, mais lentement, len- 

ment ; et puis, ¢a s'arréte aussi. 
Vous étes un hog,” dit le jeune Tom, 
sui ne cesse pas de ricaner. 

“Hog? Qu’est-ce que c'est que hog? 
De ma poche je sors ce petit coquin de 
Bettaowes. Jy regarde. ‘Hog’ signi- 

fie ‘cochon,’ nom d’une pipe! 

» “Ah! Ah!” je erie. ‘Un cochon? 

Moi? Bon, mon dréle! Ah! C'est 

mme ¢a que parlent les garcons 

[cossais ?” .... Et—pan! je lui flanque 

in bon, mais un bien bon, mon petit. 

lous se précipitent en brandissant 
leurs balais. On crie. On rit. Miss 

Give me fait parfaitement comprendre 

ichose. Le pauvre garcon s’est servi 
e des phrases imbéciles de ce sport 
is. ‘Hog’ veut dire que...ou 
t que...enfin, nimporte. Tout 

xplique, et moi, je fais mille excuses. 
ine me garde pas rancune et le jeu 
recommence., 

Eneore une fois je lance ma pierre: 
in coup épatant. Il est d’une telle 

istesse, d’une telle vigueur, que la pierre 

se la glace comme une hirondelle, atteint 

; in vieux a cOtelettes rouges, lui fait 
faire un saut de carpe, et le voila qui se 
fiche par terre avec un cri épouvantable. 

Cris. Rires. Excuses. C’est rasant. 

Miss GINE me donneun balai. ‘‘Naow,” 

e dit-elle, “ vous allez sooper.” 

“Dame!” Jui dis-je, “& quelle heure 

nez-vous, Mesdemoiselles, si vous 

ipez 4 onze heures moins le quart?” 

tires. Explications. C’est fastidieux. 

Soop,’ parait-il, veut dire ‘ balayer.’ 

Mais le mot ne se trouve pas dans 

De.taowrs. Est-ce done du _ patois? 

Comment le saurais-je? Quel jeu de 
1Ous ¢ 

Miss Ging me dit alors: “ M. Lesiaxc, 

ous savez que je suis votre skeep.” 

‘Skeep’? En Be.iaowes ¢a se traduit 

sauter.’ C'est inconcevable, mais nous 

uons au Curling, spas?) “ Faut 

faire attention,” poursuit-elle, “+ tout 

ce que je vous dis. Vous allez obéir a 

mes moindres ordres. Quand je crierai 

; soop, balayez-moi la glace de votre 
mieux, 

_Une jeune personne lance sa pierre. 

Ca glisse. Ca gli-i-i-sse. 

“Soop,” crie Miss Give. Et je soope. 

“Stoppez,” crie Miss Give. Et je 
m arrete, 

Puis, “Sit down. Sit down,” crie 
Miss Give. Et moi, qui obéis militaire- 
ment, je m’assieds—flan! sur la pierre. 

{ue ca me fait mal! Et crac! 
ju arrive-t-il 4 mon pantalon gris foncé ? 
Perdu, mon pauvre ami, perdu absolu- 
ment. Et, nat-ur-el-le-ment, je me suis 
encore trompé. C'est la pierre qui doit 


} 
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Charicoman (mending carpet). 
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“T NEVER THOUGHT AS ‘OW I SHOULD come TO THIS, Mum 


EDDICATED THAT AFORE I] WAS MARRIED I COULDN'T EVEN MAKE A BEEF 








s'asseoir. Comment 
la pierre? Je n’en sa 


s pas? Et des rires encore, 


doit-elle s’asseoir, A Chip of the old (Horse) Block. 


is rien. Ri 


licule, A sau boy of five, brought up in a 


des cris, yery horsey atmosphere, was the other 


des malédictions, des explications, des day alone with his sister when she 


excuses. 


fainted. He was found a few minutes 


Eh ben! C'est trop fort, et je later, by his father, sitting gravely and 


m’enfuis. 
Flate pour le Curliz 
Un jeu pour les fous. 


ig! Un jeu 


conscientiously on her head. 
idiot. : 


Moi, j’en ai soupé. Tur next Exhibition at Earl's Court 








More Commercial Candour. 
“Lor 7,—789 Very Handsome Washing 
Embroidered Silk Blouse Pieces, worth 


4s. 1ld. each, for 1s. 


not last long at the price.” 


Draper's Sale List. 


is to be devoted to the Balkan States ; 
and it is an open secret that one of the 
most novel features of the show will be 
a Water Chute—a form of sport peculiar 


113d. These can- | the inhabitants of this picturesque 


Answer to Correspondent. 


“ Dicrator.”” — No, 
about Paradise Lost. 


Mitton, who did the illustrations. 
latter supplied the let 








you are 


Gla sgow 


and mountainous district. 


Our daily press is full of valuable 
information. ‘Take this from the Tele- 
graph. \t was probably cabled at enor- 

wrong mous expense. 


It was Doré&, not “ After a night of pitiless rain and cold, the 


ter-press. 


Pow 
The naval review was held in glorious weather, 
lasting just till it ended.” 
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THE SECOND EXTRA. 
Dear Amaryiiis,—(may I call you that ? 
Seeing I do not know your proper name ; 
And, if I did, it might be something dull— 
Like JAnt I offer you my broken heart, 
Knowing that if you do not want the thing 
You will not hesitate to mention it: 
Dear Amaryiuis, will you please be mine? 


We met, ‘twas at a dance, ten days ago; 
And after sundry smiles and bows from me, 
And other rather weary smiles from you, 
And certain necessary cal ulations, 
We hit at last upon the Second Extra, 
And made an assignation for the same. 

I shall be at this corner here,’ you said: 
And I “ Right O,” or words to that effect. 


But when the dance came round we both were tired, 


So sat it out instead beneath a palm 

Which probably was just as well for you, 
And, since I love you, just as well for me). 

We talked, but what about | can’t remember— 
Save this: that you were rather keen on golf; 
That | had never been to Switzerland ; 
And both of us thought well of Bernarp Saaw. 

We talked ; but all the time I looked at you, 

And wondered much what inspiration led 

Your nose to tilt at just that perfect angle ; 

And wondered how on earth you did your hair; 
And why your eyes were blue, when it was black ; 
And why—a hundred other different things. 

Until at last, another dance beginning, 

You left me lonely ; whereupon I went 

Back to the supper room, and filled a glass, 

And drank, and lit a cigarette, and sighed, 

And asked the waiter Had he been in love ? 

And told the waiter, Yes, I am in love: 

And gave him twopence, and went home to bed. 


Am Iin love? Well no, I hardly think so. 

For one, I’m much too happy as I am; 

For two, I shall forget you by to-morrow ; 

lor three, | do not eare about your friends, 

The men you danced with—bounders, all of them. 
lor four and five and six and all the rest, 

I’m fairly sure we shall not meet again. 

Not that I mind. No, as I said before, 
I’m very much too happy as I am. 

Besides, | shall forget you by to-morrow. 

Then why this letter? Well. two incidents 
Have led me to it. Here you have them both. 
First, then, that sitting in my rooms last week, 
Sitting and smoking, thinking—not of you, 

Not altogether, but of many things, 

Polities, fo thall, dinner and tobacco 

(Juite suddenly this thought occurred to me: 

* By Jove, | wish I had a little dog, 

A terrier, an Irish terrier. 

| wonder if the landlord would object.” 

And, thinking thus, I rose and sighed, and bent 
‘lo take my boots off. Had a mouse appeared, 

1 could have loved it in my loneliness. 

HH id but the humblest COCK ron h shown his head, 
l think I would have said ‘* Good-night”’ to it. 


This too (I give it you for what it’s worth): 
Next morning, passing through St. James’s Park, 
A morning for the gods, all blue and white. 
I heard what, stric tly, should have been a skylark, 
(But probably was quite a common bird ; 
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Offering up its very soul to Heaven. 

Then suddenly I stopped and cried, “ By Jove! 

By Jove!” I cried, “1 wish it were the Spring!” 
* & * * * 

So there you have it. Now it’s off my chest. 

Just for one moment you upset me slightly, 

Disturbed my usual calm serenity, 

Got in my head, and set me vainly wishing 

For April, and the country, and one other..... 

But that is over. I am whole again. 

Good-bye! I shall not send this letter now. 

I find I have forgotten you already. 








NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Exnumep Surprer. 

Tue hero of this very slight story is a dog, whose virtues 
[ propose to commemorate for the admiration of those who, 
walking on two feet, are not too proud to profit by the 
example of the four-footed tail-waggers, their servants and | 
friends. The slipper, as you will see, is a mere incident, an | 
incident more permanent, I regret to say, than the hero, but | 
not on that account to be unduly exalted. 

The name of this dog was Ray, and he was a Labrador | 
retriever of the true breed, bulky in body and something | 
short in the legs. His coat was of a pure black, its short 
hairs being so closely and smoothly laid together that it | 
glistened in the sun. His hide was very loosely adjusted to 
his back. You could lift it, so to speak, in great handfuls 
without causing him the least inconvenience. His tail was 
an implement of great strength and thickness, nobly adapted 
to perform the functions of a rudder when, as often happened, 
he plunged into the water to exercise the oarage of his paws. 
His head was even smoother than his back, and it was 
adorned by two brown eyes through which love and loyalty 
shone eloquently upon his friends. When he sat down in 
his favourite attitude with his head lifted and a little thrown 
back, the shortness of those sturdy forelegs of his gave him 
the appearance of a seal. Indeed, J am now sure that if we 
were able to trace back their genealogies we should find that 
seals and Labrador dogs possessed a common ancestor in an 
age indefinitely remote. I saw a seal the other day in a 
Midland town, of all places in the world, and when, sitting 
awkwardly on the lid of its wooden tank of water, it shook 
hands with its owner, and then, in an access of clumsy 
affection, threw back its honest head and kissed him, I was 
irresistibly reminded of Ray and other Labradors whom I 
have known. 

So much for the outward seeming of my dog. For his 
qualities of heart and brain let these few words suffice :—He 
was always affectionate and joyous. No rebuff ever changed 
his love, and no disappointment ever cast a shadow of gloom 
on his perfect good humour. He was a friend to all the other 
dogs, even to the jealous old spaniel who growled down his 
cheerful advances. With his human friends his life was one 
round of faithful kindness and indefatigable tail-wagging. 
He was a sportsman of great natural gifts improved by careful 
practice. No elaborate training had been necessary for him; 
he seemed to know by intuition that no scurry of fur or 
flutter of feather must disturb him from the heel of his 
master till the word was given. He was a good and business- 
like tracker, excellently equipped with a nose of high quality. 
His teeth never left a mark on the bird which, with an air of | 
proud submission, he bore back to his master’s hand. 

[I now approach the incident of the slipper, but first I must 
mention bones, a subject of some importance toa dog. The 
human force of his reasoning powers had not preserved this 
Labrador from the canine habit of burying in the earth the 
bones for which, having picked them clean, he had at the 
moment no further use. In such cases all dogs have one 
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Extract from Ethel’ s correspondence.—“ WE'VE BEEN HAVING 
rERIOUS FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW ALL ROUND THE HOUSE, THE 
ruRILLING! UncLe, woo 1s A J.P., FELT IT WAS THE TIME OF 


HIS LANGUAGE WHEN HE FOUND HE COULDN'T Get Sa#ertock /10LMBS AT THE LIBRARY WAS BEYOND MY POWERS OF DESCRIPTION, 
NT KNOW WHAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED IF THE UNDER-HOUSEMAID HADN'T CONFESSED THAT 


method. They carry their bone in a furtive and almost 
guilty fashion to the selected spot, scrape a hole with their 
repaws, deposit the bone in the hole, and then, apparently 
rgetful of their paws, push back the earth with their foolish 
noses until the bone is covered. Having done this they let 
the whole affair fade from their memories. 

Ray's sleeping place was my dressing-room. There lhe 
passed the night, a hypothetical terror to any possible burglar. 
lo fill his mind with a sense of responsibility it was usual to 
commit to his special guardianship a pair of slippers placed 
beside him on the floor. “ Your slippers, Ray,” his master 
vould say to him; “look after them well.” And Ray, who, 
| think, thoroughly understood this simple jest, would blink 

1 observant eye, place a protecting paw over the slippers, 

ig an appreciative tail and compose himself to sleep. On a 
ertain morning, however, some four years ago, | could find 

it one slipper where L had left two. Search and enquiries 
vere of no avail. The right-foot slipper was irrecoverably 
lost. The fact that on that same morning Ray came in to 
breakfast with a little pyramid of fresh earth upon his nose 
lid not stimulate investigation or turn our minds to the 
liscovery of the abstractor. The slipper was gone, and there 
was an end on’t. : 

lhe years went on. The faithful, loving heart of Ray 
ce ised to beat, and he was laid to rest in a favourite corner 
close by the children’s garden and within easy hail of the 
hutch of the white rabbits to whom he had often devoted 


WEIRD THING BEING 


LATELY. THE OTHER MORNING WE FOUND 

WERE THE TRACKS OF BARB PERT. IT Was 
CRUSHERS IN BEFORE WE COULD THINK, 
I REALLY 


NO END OF EXCITEMENT 


TUAT THEY 


HIS LIFE, AND HAD THE LOCAL 


(See next page.) 


some well-meant but embarrassing attentions. His memory 
was enshrined in the breasts of his family. The slipper was 
entirely forgotten. Yesterday, however, eighteen months 
after Ray's death, it appeared again, for a gardener who 
was digging turned it up from the earth and brought it once 
more to the light of day from its four years’ interment. 

The mystery was now clear. The dog's devotion to his 
| trust had wrought in his mind a temporary confusion between 
'slippers that he was set to guard and bones that he was 
‘accustomed to gnaw. Desiring to save the precious object 
for another day and to make sure of it he had carried away 
the slipper and buried it as he would have buried a bone. 
It is proposed to re-inter it at the foot of his grave. 








Writixa in reference to certain ancestors of Mrs. Lanotry 
who figure in the Bayeux Tapestry, the London Correspondent 
of The Western Mail says: 

“Her great-grandmother is shown in full flight, carrying in her arms 
the child which was her grandmother.” 

That's the sort of family they were. 


An inhabitant of Vienna had been condemned to 48 hours’ 
imprisonment and 24 hours’ fast for addressing a telephone 
operatrix as “a forward minx.” He would not have said 
this over here. What is so objectionable in the British 





genus is its backwardness in responding to one’s appeals. 
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A NEW USE FOR TELEPATHY. 
\ Birwincuim gentleman having 
| written to The Daily Mail describing 
how he had dreamt of an incident in 
Miss M C ’s latest novel at the 


moment when his wife was reading it, 
several correspondents have communt- 
cated similar experiences to Vr. Puneh. 
He has, however, only space to print the 
following 


Sir. The following remarkable inci 
dent occurred at my _ residence last 
| Friday week. My wife has been ill 
| for some time, but is now rapidly 
| recovering, her convalescence having 
been accelerated with extraordinary 
speed by the perusal of Mr. Han 
| Caive’s magnificent novel, The Bond 
man, which she was reading aloud 


while | was tranquilly snoring in an 
] 


idijoining armehair. 1 must have been 
asleep for fully two hours when I 
| suddenly jumped up, awakened by a 
strange dream. I imagined that I was 


clad in and 
ra weird canzona on the merits 


in Sicily, 


chantin 


strange 


attire 


f{ spaghetti to the accompaniment of 
| several pifferari, when suddenly I was 
| seized by an unseen foe and thrust down 
la deep pit where there was a most 


| suffocating smell of sulphur, and I was 
on the point of being asphyxiated when 
[ woke up. On relating my dream to 
my wife she exclaimed, * Well, I never! 


HAD BEEN 
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TRYING A CURE FOR CHILBLAINS!” 


Here am I just reading that most thrilling | 


passage about the sulphur mines!” 
Personally I cannot make out this strange 
coincidence at all. My wife and I are 
homely people and lead a simple life 
we are both chronic vegetarians—in one 
of the least pretentioussuburbsof Kidder- 
minster. Is this metempsychosis or 
mental hypertrophy or what? I am 
incompetent to judge, and have written 
to Mr. Hersemann and Sir Ontver Lopce ; 
failing them perhaps one of your readers 
could throw light on the subject. 

P. N. Bicpury. 

“ The Nasturtiums,” 

Parsifal Road, Kidderminster. 

Dear Str,—Well knowing your deep 
interest in all psychic phenomena, | 
make bold to communicate to you the 
following remarkable incident. My aunt, 
who has recently been suffering from 
influenza, was reading Mr. THropore 
Warrs-Dunton’s great work Aylwin in the 
breakfast parlour of our house, a semi- 
detached suburban villa, last Wednesday 
afternoon, and was so fascinated by the 
narrative that her temperature rose to an 
alarming height and she was obliged to 
take a large dose of antipyrin. Subse- 
quently, on comparing notes, it turned 
out that while she was in this excited 
state I was waiting to catch a train at 
Dunton Green. ‘To complete the coinci- 
dence I should add that my_aunt’s 
Christian name is IsapeL, and that she 
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was born in Berners Street. Is this a 
junion of souls, or what? Perhaps one 
of your readers will be able to throw 
light on an experience which is all the 
more remarkable when I say that neither 
‘IL nor my aunt are acquainted with Mr. 
James Doveias, but are simple suburban 
folk who do not dress for dinner and 
have never seen the Zancics. 

|“ The Pines,” Eur J. Pecier. 


| ’ 


Swinburne Avenue, Crouch End. 


Dear Sir,—Last Thursday night I 
was dozing in the billiard-room of my 
/house when I suddenly dreamed that 
| was looking out of a College Window 
/on a number of Eton boys who were 
reading the life of Watrer Pater ona 
Hill of Trouble. On my recounting the 
incident to my wife shortly afterwards 
she exclaimed, “How strange! At that 
|very moment I was engaged in trim- 
'ming my Benson Lamp.” I ought to 
ladd that I have never been at either 
| University, and that my wife and I are 
| simple homely folk without any pretence 
| to academic culture. Ernest Prxcuin. 
| “Marina,” Renaissance Road, Woking. 








| §* This is to make an ass of me.” 


Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 3, Se. 1. 

“Tue Earl of Seiporne to-day took 
the oats as Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Transvaal.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 
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NO PEACE FOR THE WILLING. 


Sir Brrrete. “MY LIEGE, I AM RETURNED FROM MY FORLORN QUEST!” 
Kise Bayyerwan. “WELL, JUST HAVE A WASH AND BRUSH UP, AND THEN I WANT YOU TO 
START OFF TO IRELAND ON ANOTHER. WE’RE RATHER SHORT OF CHAMPIONS JUST NOW.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Daily Chronicle is asking, ““ What 
.as London got in return forthe increase 
, its rates of one farthing in the pound?” 

Our contemporary sets forth a long list 
f answers to this question, including | 
ne headed “ Lunacy.” 


| 





‘The poll taken by the Incorporated 
Law Society has resulted in favour of a| 
mmiuttee being appointed to consider | 
rules for the keeping of accounts by | 
solicitors.” There is no doubt that} 
lients are strongly in favour of solicitors 
ecping their accounts instead of send- 
g them in for payment. 


The details of the opening ceremony 
the new Old Bailey are now being 
rranged, and there is again a persistent 
mour current in Notting Dale that a 
her of our leading burglars will be 
ghted on that occasion. Should these 
es be dashed to the ground, we fear 
an ugly outbreak of crime will 





“Two tortoiseshell butterflies,” says 
contemporary, “were captured at | 
Bishops Stortford yesterday.” Our con- | 
porary does not tell us what the| 
screants had been up to. | 
| 





; Ginyl aH 

The Field Army, as proposed by Mr. | 

iatpane, will comprise a Wireless THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Pele graph Company. This will be an| Importunate Lady (who has been subjecting the M.F'.H. to a running fire of questions.) “Is 
inovation—though, of course, even in |THE SKIN OF THE FOX ANY USE?” 
e Boer War, we already had Horseless|  M.F.H. “ Yes.” Lady. “ Wuat ror?” 


( avalry Regiments. M.F.H. “ For KEEPING THE FOX WARM, OF COURSE! 


| 











The gentleman who accused the|that functionary, it is said, goes about|persons. We look for things on a 
Admiralty of playing ducks and drakes | in constant fear of being stolen. larger scale than this from America. 

vith the Fleet was actually paying that ———— - 
ody a compliment. The Drake has| Two public-houses suddenly collapsed} ‘Return of herrings exported from 
ust been congratulated by the Kixc|in Limerick last week, falling with a| Yarmouth” was the title of a paragraph 








n her excellent gunnery returns. |crash to the ground. It is supposed|in a contemporary last week. ‘The 

: - that they were overloaded with drink. |homing instinct of some animals is 
Mr. Haut, Carse must really look out. —_ wonderful. poe 

There are rivals in the field. We extract Scuoo. Mears 

the following from the preliminary | Acr at Work It is denied that, as a compliment 

innouncement of a tale by Mr. Le Quevx| said a newspaper placard the other day.|to the Suffragettes, the name of Park- 

which is to appear in The Illustrated | Indigestion ? ; hurst Prison is about to be changed 

Vail :—* We can honestly say it is the | er to Pankhurst Prison. 


best story that has ever appeared in| A _ testimonial from a number of 
ur pages. We have Mr. Le Quevx’s| grateful little admirers is, we hear, in| One of the duties of the City Sword- | 
| preparation for presentation to Professor | bearer, it is stated, is to keep the Lonp | 
- | HaLtipurtox, who suggested in a lecture | Mayor reminded of the banquets which | 
The Metropolitan Mayors’ Association |at the Institute of Hygiene on “The|he has to attend. The fact that this 
has drawn up a Code of Etiquette, and| Diet of To-day” that over-eating con-|functionary has to be armed with a 
t is proposed that Robes, Chains, and | trasts favourably with under-eating. \sword bears eloquent testimony to the 
Badges shall be worn at public functions | fact that even a Civic dignitary revolts, 





a 


permission to say so.” 





it which Royalty is present, but, on| To commemorate the visit of the|at times, against over-feeding. 

most other occasions, only Chains and | South African team to England a fund 

Badges, however inclement the weather | is being raised to endow beds in hospitals, “Two bridesmaids were in attendance... | 
may be. and it is proposed that they shall be| They carried bouquets of violets and fancy | 


reserved for the use of football referees. | bags, the gifts of the bridegroom.” 

Since the fact has been published that —-—— Is there not some confusion here? 
the coachman of the Lord Mayor of| America manufactured 38,000 motor-|Surely it was the bridegroom who had 
LiverPoo. wears a livery which cost £40,! cars last year, but they killed only 1341 the fancy bags? 
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COVENT CARDEN AS A WINTER RESORT. 
Vonday, Jan. 14.—The 


for the opening night of 
Anglo-German Opera (C 
sisted f (od > the 


Anthem 


programme 
the Winter 
mpany 
King, 

Vation | and Diu 
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Beckmeaser Hert Grede A 


have lacked the agility of adolescence ; 
but vocally he was most things, from a 
lion to a sucking-dove. Frau Bosert 
as Eva had not much singing to do, 
but she made up for this by her smile, 
which directed upon her gallant 


she 
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and conviction. Herr Fermnats richly 
deserved the bays bestowed on Hans 
Sachs at the second time of thinking. 
lf only Eva could have chosen him as 
her suitor (ultra crepidam for never 
did a cobbler to better purpose decline 
to stick to his last. 


With the exception of David (Herr 
Bussarp), who sang charmingly, the 
prentices, or Lehrbube n, as the text 


| felic itously describes them, were a rather 


scratch lot chiefly women in the most 
unbecoming short jackets and long 
hose. | suppose it was WaGNenr’s idea 


lof diversion to have them messing about 


for all | 


| went exquisitely ; 





with the furniture all that time in the 
First Act. If so, he grossly miscalcu- 
lated the effect of these juvenile triviali 
ties, which merely distract the eye from 
the main action, and are quite stupid in 
themselves. 

On Tuesday night I was determined to 
be in at the death of Tristan, and fortified 


myself to this end by omitting the 
First Act. In the Second, the love-duet 


and Herr Van Dyck 
was delightful in the easy confidence of 
his bearing. He dida great deal with a 
voice whose natural qualities lent him 
very little Frau Litvixnt 
as Isolde sang nobly, and so did Frau 
Marre Brema as Brangéine, though she 
suffered from a tremolo, not altogether to 
be explained by nervousness on account 
of the indiseretion of her mistress. Then 
came the turn of Konig Marke Herr Dr. 
Fenix von Krauss), who was dressed like 
a high priest and delivered his sacer- 
dotal homilies in a of superb 
resonance. On his arrival, when the 
crisis clamours for immediate dramatic 
action, there was the usual mauwvais 
quart dheure of silent and embarrassed 
tension, broken only by the garrulous 
comments of the orchestra. And when 
he did begin to sing, it was so slowly 
that he could scarcely find syllables long 
enough for the notes. However, all this 
was Waaner’s doing and not the Herr 
Doctor's: his contribution to the business 
an utterance of almost incredible 
volume and potency. 

“Is there much more to come?” 
a young colonial to me in the foyer. 

“Only Tristan’s death,” I replied 
with an air of encouragement. 

“Oh, then, we shan’t be long,” said he, 
cheerfully. 

Little did he guess, bright, sanguine 
boy, that the moribund hero’s last 
top-note would prove to be the imme- 
diate harbinger of the early milkman. 
As it was he left before the end, and 
murmured, while passing my stall, “Can't 
stay for the funeral. Gota friend coming 
to breakfast.” 

Over the terrific anticlimax of the last 
Act (for the tragedy really ends, of course, 
with Tristan’s mortal wound) I will not 


assistance. 


voice 


was 


said 


knight with extraordinary perseverance |linger. As the temple- music of the 
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Greeks was employed to drown the 
bellowing of sacrificial bulls, so the 
orchestra strove to outdo the dying 
shouts of Tristan. Kurwenal (Herr 
Bertram) sang better, and provided a 
lot of humorous relief with his quaint 
attitudes and hairy make-up. The 





I was never in better voice 
in my life!” 
Herr Van Dyck. 
Kurwenal . . Herr Bertram. 


“Ts this death ? 


Tristan.... 


scrap at the gate was one of the 
most perfunctory sham-fights I have 
ever witnessed ; and the villainous Melot, 
as he fell, had all he could do to get 
his helmet clear of his head so as to 
avoid concussion of the brain. But what 
impressed me most was the speed of 
| Isolde’s ship (this was before the days of 
turbines). From the time of its being 
|sighted on the horizon by the look-out 
piper to the moment of Isolde’s appear- 
lance, in evening dress, at the castle gate, 
not mere than five minutes by the clock 
| was cut to waste. This was the best 
| performance of the long night’s work, 
and the orchestra’s splendid achievement 
under the sensitive handling of Herr 
NIKISCH was an easy second. 

Thursday. Der Fliegende Hollénder. 
The orchestra was again kolossal, and 
each of the principal actors seemed 
to have just the kind of voice that 





was wanted for his part. Frau von 
WesTHOVEN brought to the romantic 


ligence and reserve. 
Hixcxiey) did high credit to his sea- 
born race, and sang like the Briton he 
is; while his steersman—Mr. Cunntnc- 
HAM, another Briton—was a fine sample 
of the sentimental tar. 
as the Dutchman was not quite the 
equal of Van Rooy in vocal power, he 
interpreted his tedious part with quite as 
nice a feeling for the abysmal gloom of its 














réle of Senta a very sympathetic intel- | 
The Skipper (Mr. | 


If Herr Berrram | 
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detachment. jut he bore a very poor 
resemblance to the property portrait of 
himself as a Wandering Jew. 

The part of Erik is never quite in 
the picture, and Herr Navat, who has 
an excellent voice, was inclined, except 
in the dream passage, to import into it a 
somewhat alien character, which recalled 
the customary type of protesting lover 
that adorns the Italian school of Opera. 

The only faults in the performance 
were those of the stage management. At 
one time the lightning came out of the 
sky in a sort of hose-spray: at another 
the dawn turned up before it was due 
and had to be sent back. But the chief 
defects were in the nautical manceuvres. 
In the first Act the Norwegian ship 


fouled the Dutchman’s rigging and 
displaced a small patch of sky. But a 
worse fiasco came at the end. The 


Dutchman's ship has to work in dupli 
cate for the sake of perspective 
edition 


a large 
for shore-work, and a smaller 
one for flying across the distant main 
Well, in the finale, the large edition took 
revenge on the Norse ship by fouling 
her rigging and stuck for quite a long 
This naturally delayed the smaller 
edition from coming on in the distance 
and foundering. Meanwhile Senta, who 
might have almost jumped aboard the 
ship that had stuck, could not indefinitely 
delay her suicide, and so had to pre 
cipitate herself from the quay long 
before the Dutch Flier went under. 

The week would have been all WAGNER 
but fora slight relief on Wednesday even 
ing, when Wener’s F’reischiitz was given. 

Herr Ernst Krat Ss, as the hero Maz, 
appeared with his eyes almost obliterated 


| with inward grief, and they remained 
| in this distressing condition throughout 


the play. Not to be outdone, Fraulein 
Marce.tta Crart, as Agathe, wore a large 
towel round her head at the start, but, 
contrary to orthodox methods in Opera, 


improved in health, and after a slight 





relaps? in Act ILI. was ultimately married 
in robust spirits. ‘There was very little 
of her—one of the slightest 
ever in an affectionate réle; and 
she must, of get much fatter 
before she is allowed to figure in Wag- 
nerian opera, unless perhaps to take the 
part of Senta, who, for some unknown 
reason, is permitted, as in the case of 
Frau von WesTHOVEN, to have a graceful 
figure. The Wolf's Glen in Act. IT. has 
been better done elsewhere, and did not 
make people's flesh creep properly. The 
Wild Huntsman and his hounds across 
the troubled sky were not what Mr. 
Jorrocks would have approved, even 
after a hunt dinner. 

Finally, the Devil appeared to be 
suffering from influenza. O. 8. 


heroines 
seen 


course, 





Ir is rumoured that the Rev. R. J. 
CamppeLt has become a Peter Pantheist. 





RESURRECTION COOK. 


I rusk that if I ran the Haymarket 
Theatre, with all its pleasant memories 
and associations, and could hire to act 
in it such artists as Mr. Caartes Hawrrey 
and Mr. Wreepon Grossarru, I should be 
tempted to do something more exciting 
with the opportunity than Lady Hunt- 
worth’ s Experiment. I do not propose 
to quarrel with it, however, because it 
is not something different from what it 
sets out to be. And there is nothing 
for anyone to be ashamed of in it. 
Amusing the children is a worthy and 
kindly occupation, and the big children 
who are the bulk of English playgoers 
like this sort of thing. They like tales 
and characters and situations which are 
very much of the stage, and they don't 
very much care about any novel reflec- 
tion of contemporary life. In this play 





Lady Huntworth . . Miss Compton. 


Mr. Carton has given them what they 
like, and has not bothered about what 
they don't very much care about, and 
he has done his work skilfully. He 
must not think this account of it 
“superior” or patronising. I happen 
to like other sorts of play better—some 
of Mr. Cartoy’s, for example, in which 
[ think he has put a great deal more 
of real fun and observation but I 
should be delighted to think that I 
could write a purely theatrical play half 
so deftly. 

{ enjoyed my evening, and much of 
the enjoyment came from the fact that 
I had seen the play before. I like 
revivals, because it gives one an oppor- 
tunity of comparing methods and 
manners of acting. On the whole, how- 


lever, it is wise not to make these com- 
|parisons out loud; of two people you 


annoy one, and what is the good? One 
comparison I had looked forward to 
making and could make it not. Mr. 
Henry Kemp_e was to have played Mr. 
Eric Lewts’s part of the amorous vicar, but 


[January 23, 1907. 
he was ill—may he soon recover!—and 
his part was taken, with a clever imitation 
of his manner, by Mr. Frep Lewis. (By 
the way, | ought to have said, for fear 
the reader does not remember, that the 
story is of an innocent who 
takes service as a cook in a vicarage and 
attracts the loves of vicar, butler, and a 
dashing captain who ought to have 
married the vicar’s because he 
had saved her father’s life.) Mr. Eric 
Lewis's great is affability, Mr. 
Kemse’s, unction; and I look forward 
still to the comparison. 

Mr. Hawrrey is of course the captain. 
It is a part he could play with his left 
hand, so to say, or in his sleep, and of 
course he plays it perfectly; but it is 
by no means up to the weight—I intend 
no unpleasant and quite preposterous 
suggestion that he is stouter than he 


di roreee 


niece, 


asset 


was—of this delicate and accomplished 
comedian. 
Mr. Weepon Grossmitn is now the 


dipsomaniae husband. I do not object 
in the least to a finished study of dipso- 
mania—Mr. Grossmirn’s is perhaps the 
best I have ever seen—but I do wonder 
why the public thinks dipsomania funny. 
A genially excited man may be amusing, 
but an habitual drunkard — and Mr. 
GROSS MITH gives you the real thing is 
of all objects the most depressing. Nor 
do I see anything funny in a butler 
dropping his h’s. (As a matter of fact, 
you would find few butlers who do; the 
whole comic treatment of servants is a 
glaring anachronism.) Probably both 
ideas of humour are centred in a feeling 
of superiority: we don’t drink or drop 
our h’s. But I must not air these 
individual differences. 

The comic servants of Mr. Hotman 
CLark and Miss Potire Emery, given the 
convention, are both funny. More than 
funny is Mrs. Catverr as the vicar’s 
sister; it is rich, ripe comedy, and I 
really long to see her and Mr. Kempie 
and Mr. Hawrrey, three players who 
have the rare and precious gift of 
building reality round them, at their 
breakfast together. Miss WIFHE is a 
charming ingénue, and Mr. ACKERMAN 
plays a curate of some generations ago 

if he ever existed off the stage—in 
the accepted manner. 

And then there is Miss Compron as 
the aristocratic cook. It is enough to 
say that she plays the part precisely as 
she played it before. It was written to 
suit her especial gift, her suave, easy, 
good-natured manner, and very well it 
serves that purpose. Still, with sucha 
fine cast, I really can’t help thinking 
that if I were Mr. Harrison I would 
have made Mr. Carton write me a finer 
play. Rve. 








A PLAY THAT SHOULD CATCH ON.—Miss 





Hook of Holland. 
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A WARNING TO HUMORISTS. 

“ Successful people” says The Ladies’ Field, 
are usually quite devoid of humour; indeed, 
nothing militates against success like a sense 
f humour. | 

Tru ty the risks of existence are tending 
to multiply themselves alarmingly as 
civilisation grows. more complex. We 

w have a fresh and threatening contin- 
gency which every far-seeing parent or 
ireful young man on the threshold of 
his career should bear in view. Our 
ittention is directed this ——— 
week to the serious danger, 
both social and pecuniary, 
incurred by the individual 
vho develops a sense of 
humour. Those who are 
in time will, need- 
less to say, insure against 

same. 

lhe field of operations is 
large, as it is probable that 
every grown-up person, in- 
cluding even those in the 
lunaticasylums,credits him- 
self or herself with possess- 
ing the faculty (or draw- 
back) in question. ‘That 
this sense of humour, how- 
ever, is not quite so pre- 
valent as self-imagined may 
be gathered from a con- 
sideration of the recent 
hoom in the Trade Returns, 
the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment during the past session 
though these, too, might 
have been more successful 
and therefore less humor- 
ous), the behaviour of the 
suffragettes, and plenty of 
other general evidence. 

Sull, a provident father 
should by no means neglect 
to guard his infant pro- 
geny against the possibility 
of its turning out a Humor- 
ist. The risk is not large, 
ve admit. The rate of 
premium, therefore, need 
not be a deterrent. We 
suggest, then, that as soon 
us any baby begins to 
‘take notice” Miss Opren- 
HEIM or some other pro- 
fessional face-reader be 
called in to hold an inquest on the child’s , 
features and determine whether an 
incipient twinkle or twitch in the eye is 
due to stomach trouble or to a perception 
of the queer side of things. The 
urgency of insurance would vary accord- 
ingly. The family doctor might also be 
allowed to have his say as the boy or 
girl grows older, while indications could 
be gathered from school reports and 
other more or less impartial authorities. | 

In fact, as long as the prospect of | 
material and professional success is still | 
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in the remote future, it is imperative to 
secure a policy against the outbreak 
of a sense of Humour. Any sound and 
reputable office will negotiate the 
surrender value of such a policy in 
case the holder becomes financially 
independent and consequently unable 
to take or make a joke. Bed-rock rates 
would doubtless be granted to under- 
takers, passive resisters, pantomime 
clowns. heavy tragedians, the Kaiser, Mr. 
Keir Harpre and President Rooseve.r. 


Spinster (under mistletoe and the influence of its associations, to nervous 
gentleman, who has been asked to take a wall-flower down to supper). “ Now 
DON'T YOU TAKE ANY NOTICE OF MY SCREAMS. 


JUST YOU MAKE ME- 


JESOP ON TOUR. 


A Sceve was once being played in the 
Suburbs in which appeared two Ladies, 
of whom one was of the kind called 
Domesticated and the other belonged to 
the Emancipated variety. The former 
kept her Husband's Photograph in her 
Work-Basket and was continually weep 
ing over it (for she had left him in a 
Tiff), and the latter, much annoyed by 
the Archaism, not to mention the Noisi 
of these Manifesta 
tions, was endeavouring to 
persuade her Weaker Sister 
to throw the Picture into 
the Fire. At length she 
succeeded, and the other | 
flung the piece of Card 
board into the Fireplace 
with a vigour meant to be 
commensurate with the 
Momentous character of her | 
Decision. But by chance 
it fell upon the inch of 
lighted Candle that was 
playing the part of a flicker- 
ing Fire in the grate, 
and immediately igniting 
set aflame the surrounding 
scenery (that is to say, the 
cardboard fireplace) so that 
the two Actresses had much 
ado to stamp it out. And 
when they had safely ac 
complished it, they glanced 
round before resuming the 
Dialogue, half expecting 
that the Audience would | 
meanwhile have  stam- | 
peded; but, on the con- | 
trary, it was all there, 
highly delighted at the | 
Author's supposed happy 
device for symbolising the 
swift Judgment that (in the 
Suburbs) follows upon | 
Contempt of Established | 
Institutions. 

Moral.—-You never know 
your Luck. 


ness, 


A DAILY paper recently 
stated that Prince Ropert 


1” 





A Human Mat. 


“Girt (respectable, age about 18), 
wanted for front doorstep.” 


Hampstead Paper. 


“ Balbus edificabit murum— Balbus was 


building a wall. That is a sentence graven 


deeply on the memory of many excellent 
citizens whose knowledge of Latin has been | 
scattered by the preoccupations of the more 


important interests of modern life.” 


So it would appear. 


Evening Standard. | 


| 
bE Broaiie, who is conduct- | 
ing the Tivoli orchestra, had | 
| ‘rejected his father’s overtures again.” | 
| Whilst it is interesting to note that 
| Prince pe Broocuie’s musical tastes are 
| inherited, one cannot be surprised that 
in their present strained relations the 
Prince should decline to introduce his 
parent's compositions to the London 
| public. 
| 
Fashions for January. 

I'ne bridal corsage was completed by 
|a bevy of pretty bridesmaids.” 
Weekly Scotsman. 


or 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Vr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks. 


age of little hustlers it is a pleasure to find a 
e Lucas Marer’s The Far Horizon (Hutcursoy) that 
large and leisured manner of an ampler day. But 
tis a pity that the author has not devoted to-the realisation 
f her leading characters a little more of the tire less energy 
to lavish on the rather tedious 
1 fill her suburban background. When a hero 
duced t m till he is past fifty, you have so much 
» make up that you cannot afford to have your 
dive rsions, even by of 

g before me the memory of a lurid 
of the legless Sir Richard Calmady, | 
rined, 1 retired bank-clerk with the virginal 
ord was taken in hand by Poppy St. John of the light 
il that she 
inexperience. 


th 
lik 


is 


hec n content 


way comic 
havin 
cnureer 
vyhen the 
would find piquant methods of correcting 
But I was wrong. For, though the book 
of the 


Savy SO 


a few traces 
if | ms 
vith discretion) it was soon 
madeclear that Lucas MALet 
| vi the 
ti f a certain phase of her 
literary } Unhappily 
her ref in itself a most 
desirable thing, is permitted 
find expansion 
8] cial | leading for the 
faith of yption. In 
the Sy iniard Iglesias, who 
eived » the Roman 
| ith his Cc it 
a natural reversion 


COl tits 


ld license 


Ly 


renounced van 
ist 


rin 
in a sort 
her ack 


int 
ise 18 
| inti ul ir ¢ reed to 
dof his forefathers), 
noble type, 
solitary and contemplative, 
set 


the crest 
we have a 
in arbitrary antithesis 
to a caricature of an Angli 
clergyman, 
and banal amiucd 
of fourth-rate  flatterers 
Lucas MALet’s new 
blunted her 


can pompous 


his Cire le ye fh 


zeal has 


here sense ol 


HORRIBLE DOMESTIC 


“Morwer, I’M AFRAID THIS ANIMAL WASN'T QUITE RIPE WHEN IT WAS KILLED.” 


Some months ago every one was reading a.delightful book 
entitled Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. Mrs. Cartes Broox- 
FIELD follows up well-merited success by a volume dealing 
with the personal history and characteristics of The Cambridge 
Apostles (Prrman). Growing out of the Cambridge Conver- 
sazione Society, the brotherhood eventually became limited 
to a dozen men, all belonging to Trinity. Not for more than 
1800 years had there been such a notable dozen working in 
close companionship. To mention some of their names is to 
suggest a constellation. Among the twelve were Ricwarp 
Trencu, who from the Deanery of Westminster went to the 
Archbishopric of Dublin ; Freperick Denison Maurice, Moncx- 
ron Minnes, Caartes Buiier, Srertise, Henry Lusaieton, 
Texnyson and his loved friend Arrnur Hattam. Naturally 
the Apostles penned epistles, chiefly addressed to each 
other. Mrs. Brooxrietp, having access to private archives, 
prints a charming selection. She also presents brief 
but admirably compiled biographies of college friends 
who in every case won distinction in the world outside the 
University. Not the least fascinating episode in the common 
story records how ardent 
youth organised, and in | 
maimed fashion succeeded 
in carrying out, an expe- 
dition to Spain with the 
object of relieving its popu- 
lation from Bourbon 
tyranny. TENNYSON, in com- 
pany with Hatam, actually 
descended on the Pyrenees 
with money and ciphered 
despatches for the revolu- 
tionists. Happily they were | 
driven back by discovery 
of a state of hopeless 
jealousy among the leaders 
of the revolution. Thus 
was ‘Tennyson spared to 
write “In Memoriam.” The 
volume is enriched with | 
portraits of the Apostles, | 
with one exception taken in | 
the bloom of early manhood. 
They are striking faces. 


Hitherto lhavenot known 
much more about Quetta 





jude ial propriety, to the 
great detriment of her book as a work of art. 

As for Poppy St. John with her chiaroscuro contrasts, it 

. character rarely found in life, and, when found, is always 

gnisable as hay ing been put there for the sole purpose 

ing that fact is stranger than fiction. It is matter for 

shment that the change wrought by Jglesias in her tastes 

and ideals should have left her language untouched. Her 

speech in his death-chamber, where she addresses the only 

other mourner (a poor faithful orthodox creature) as “ my best 
beetle’ is just a little jarring. 

When Lucas Maver revises her work for some future edition, 
she may think well to excise one of the two following passages 
each descriptive of London at night), which cannot both be 
needed within a space of twenty-four pages: (1) “ The light 
leaves heaven for earth; and walks the streets, with much 
else far from celestial, until the small hours move towards the 
dawn and usher in the decencies of the day.” (2) “The 
very earthy light which, in great cities, flares out when the 
light of heaven dies, to walk the streets, with much else of 
doubtful loveliness, till it is shamed by the cold chastity of 
dawn.” Perhaps she may think better still, and excise them 
both. 


n 


than that (according to Mr. | 

Krpetinc) Jack Barrett was sent there to meet his death and | 
met it within the month, and now that I have read the chapter | 
on it in Mr. Eustace Reyyoips-Batt’s book The Tourist’s India 
(Swan Sonnenscuer)[ can only concludethat Jack Barrett must | 
have been a singularly delicate person. Quetta seems to be a 
very nice place. So, in fact, does the whole of India. On the | 
|roads near Rangoon you can cycle into buffaloes, and you can | 
| get quinine at every post-office. You need not fear snake bites, 
for Mr. Reyyoips-Batt offers some half-a-dozen different 
remedies, including the heroic suggestion that “a pinch of | 
gunpowder might be placed on the wound and exploded.” | 
He also appends some genuine specimens of Babu English. 
One of them, “Orpulent and Predominant Excellency,” | 
I venture to wrest from its context, a petition to Lord 
Curzon, and apply to the book. Lord Curzon was un- 
certain whether the intention of the petitioner would best 
be served by inserting a C or by omitting an R. For my 
purpose I employ both (in turn). The volume is rich in 
point of interest, and fairly fat in point of size. I have not 
‘yet had an opportunity of testing its utility, but I intend 
to as soon as I have mastered that section of the “ Appendix” 
which deals with sea-sickness. 











